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Landmarks of the United Nations: 
II. San Francisco 


(For picture see back cover) 


From April 25 to June 26, 1945, in the Opera House and 
Veterans’ Building in San Francisco’s Civic Center, delegates 
of 50 nations met for the United Nations Conference on Inter- 
national Organization. They represented eighteen hundred mil- 
lion persons—more than 80 per cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. In addition to the Opera House and Veterans’ Building, 
San Francisco took over 30 hotels and three clubs to house 
and provide offices for the 3,500 members of the delegations 
and international secretariat, as well as the unprecedented total 
of 2,500 photographers and press and radio correspondents 
who gathered to cover the conference. 


The Opera House was used solely for plenary meetings. 
Delegations sat in the red plush seats of the auditorium and 
made their speeches from the speakers’ rostrum just below 
the stage. The stage, on which the President and his advisers 
sat, was brilliantly lighted and was decorated with the flags 
of the attending nations against a sky-blue backdrop, and 
four mighty gold rectangular pillars which symbolized the 
four freedoms. The opera boxes and balconies were reserved 
for press and radio representatives, photographers and the 
public. 

It was in the four-story Veterans’ Building next door that 
the vital though rarely spectacular drafting work of the con- 
ference took place. Here committee meetings were held at 
which every word and comma of the Charter was hammered 
out in order to convey the precise meaning finally agreed on. 
It was in the auditorium of the Veterans’ Building the agreed 
text of the Charter was signed at an impressive ceremony on 
June 26, 1945. 
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THIS WEEK 


A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


On July 31, the Securtry CounciL’s COMMITTEE 
on MEMBERSHIP held its first meeting at Hunter Col- 
lege to consider applications for membership of the 
United Nations. At meetings on August 1 and August 
5, the Committee established a sub-committee to draft 
a list of questions arising out of the Greek Govern- 
ment’s memorandum relating to the Albanian appli- 
cation. 

LETTERS OF APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP to the 
United Nations, all dated August 2, have been received 
by the Acting Secretary-General, from the Governments 
of Ireland, Portugal and Iceland. On August 3, he was 
handed a formal application from the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs for Siam. 


The Acting Secretary-General received a communi- 
cation on August 2 from the permanent delegate of 
Cuba to the United Nations requesting the inclusion 
in the Agenda for the forthcoming GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
of “a convocatory for a general conference in accord- 
ance with Article 109 of the Charter in order to modify 
paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the Charter to eliminate 
the so-called veto privilege.” The Acting Secretary- 
General has cabled this communication to all Member 
States of the United Nations informing them this item 
will be placed on the supplementary list of the Agenda. 

Ww 

The Apvisory Group oF Experts OF ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE, PERSONNEL AND BUDGETARY QUESTIONS recon- 
vened after a two-months interval at Hunter College 
on August 1 to review the budgets for 1946 and 1947 
prior to their submission by the Secretary-General 
to the General Assembly in September. 


ComiTrTeE No, 2 of the Atomic ENERGY CoMMIs- 
sION held its fourth meeting at the Henry Hudson Hotel. 
New York, on July 31, and continued discussion on 
the Soviet proposal for a convention to prohibit the 
production and use of atomic weapons. 

At its second meeting, held on July 30, the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s LecaL ApvisorY COMMITTEE 
unanimously adopted the provisional list of questions 
submitted by the Secretariat. The questions included 
the drafting of treaties and the study of the relation- 
ship between the system of measures of control recom- 
menced by Committee No. 2 and the United Nations. 
On August 2, the Committee decided to refer these 
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questions to the Commission’s Working Committee for 
further instructions. 

Scientific members of the Commission’s SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE on July 30, decided to 
invite experts in specialized fields to attend future 
meetings. On August 1 discussion was opened on Com- 
mittee No. 2’s request for a report as to whether effec- 
tive control of atomic energy is possible from a scien- 
tific point of view and, if so, how such control could 
be achieved. The following day the Committee agreed 
on the preliminary nature of the report. 


In London the Sus-CoMMission ON THE REcON- 
STRUCTION OF DEVASTATED AREAS met on August | and 
2. At the first meeting the members of the second 
regional working group (for Asia) were announced 
and it was agreed that they should work in London. 
At the second meeting a working plan for the Sub- 
Commission was agreed to. 


LEAGUE OF NATIONS properties in Geneva and other 
assets and activities of the League were formally 
transferred to the United Nations on August 1. 

The fifth session of the UNRRA Councit opened at 
the United Nations Office in Geneva on August 5. 
Trygve Lie. Secretary-General of the United Nations, 
was present. 
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The Netherlands representative to the United Na- 
tions, Dr. Eelco N. van Kleffens, signed the Instrument 
of the Netherlands acceptance of obligatory jurisdic- 
tion by the INTERNATIONAL Court oF JUSTICE on 
August 5, at Hunter College. The Declaration of the 
Netherlands Government is binding for ten years, be- 
ginning August 6. 


THe Heapquarters Str—E Commission on July 31 
met representatives of North Castle, Courtlandt and 
Rye in the Westchester County area and distributed 
a questionnaire on displacement of persons, etc. The 
following day, the questionnaire was handed to repre- 
sentatives of the Stamford-Greenwich area; members 
of the Commission later conferred with representatives 
of Poundridge and Bedford. On August 2, the Com- 
mission received preliminary reactions to the question- 
naire. 





General Assembly’s Provisional Agenda 


Many items for forthcoming session 


A Provisional Agenda containing 34 items for con- 
sideration by the General Assembly of the United Na- 
tions at the second part of its First Session has been 
circulated to the 51 Member Governments. The As- 
sembly will convene on Monday, 23 September, at the 
New York City Building, Flushing Meadows, Long 
Island, and will probably be in session for six or 
seven weeks. 

When the session opens, the Provisional Agenda 
will be referred first to the Assembly’s 14-Member 
General Committee. This group will examine the 
agenda and report on it to the Assembly with recom- 
mendations as to its adoption. The Assembly will then 
decide on what items should go into the final agenda. 

Additional items received after the Provisional 
Agenda is issued are placed on a supplementary list 
which is circulated to the Member Governments not 
less than 10 days before the opening of the Assembly 
session. This supplementary list will likewise be re- 
ferred to the General Committee which will forward 
its recommendations thereon for final decision by the 
Assembly, 

Since the Provisional Agenda was issued on August 
1 a request has been received from Cuba for inclusion 
of “a convocatory for a General Conference of the 
Members of the United Nations organization in ac- 
cordance with Article 109 of the Charter in order to 
modify Paragraph 3 of Article 27 of the Charter to 
eliminate the so-called veto privilege.” This item was 
immediately placed on the supplementary list. 


To meet often 


The General Committee of the Assembly will consist 
of the President of the Assembly, the seven vice- 
presidents and the chairmen of the six main com- 
mittees. It is expected to meet almost every working 
day. 

There will be a total of from 300 to 400 meetings 
held during the Assembly session, about 35 of which 
will be plenary meetings of the Assembly. Each of 
the six main committees and the General Committee 
will meet 15 to 20 times, and in addition there will be 
about 30 sub-committees and ad hoc committees which 
will hold five to 10 meetings each. 

As the coming session will be a continuation of the 
first session, the same officers who presided in London 
over the various committees will continue in their 
posts under the President of the Assembly, Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium. 

Plenary meetings of the Assembly and meetings of 
the General Committee will be held in the New York 
City Building, Flushing Meadows; all other committee 
meetings will be in the Sperry plant, Lake Success. 
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Items that are approved for the agenda will be 
assigned by the General Assembly to the six main 
committees on the recommendation of the General 
Committee, after which there will be committee de- 
liberation, and finally the committees will present 
their reports and resolutions to the General Assembly 
in plenary meeting. 


Committee work 


The bulk of the work will be performed by the 
six main committees, each of which will consist of 
one delegate from each Member State: 

1. Political and Security Committee (Chairman, 
Dr. D. Z. Manuilsky, Ukraine $.S.R.) to which will be 
referred such questions as the admission of new mem- 
bers, the voting procedure in the Security Council and 
the report of the Security Council. 

2. Economic and Financial Committee (Chairman, 
W. Konderski, Poland) and 

3. Social, Humanitarian and Cultural Affairs Com- 
mittee (Chairman, Rt. Hon. Peter Fraser, New Zea- 
land) which will have the general responsibility for 
considering items referred to the General Assembly 
by the Economic and Social Council and also other 
items in the economic and social field. 

4. Trusteeship Committee (Chairman, Dr. R. E. 
MacEachen, Uruguay). If any trusteeship agreements 
are submitted to the General Assembly, this committee 
will consider them and will also consider the question 
of setting up the Trusteeship Council. 

5. Administrative and Budgetary Committee (Chair- 
man, F. Al-Khoury, Syria) which will have a heavy 
agenda covering such items as the study and approval 
of the 1946 and 1947 budgets and the organization of 
the Secretariat. 

6. Legal Committee (Chairman, Dr. R. Jimenez, 
Panama) which will be responsible for the drafting of 
rules of procedure and the study and approval of nu- 
merous legal instruments arising from the transfer of 
League of Nations assets to the United Nations. In 
addition it will study those instruments drawn up in 
connection with the establishment of the seat of the 
United Nations in the United States. 

In addition to these main committees, there will be a 
Permanent Headquarters Committee, which will review 
the report of the Headquarters Commission, and two 
standing committees, the Committee on Contributions 
and the Advisory Committee for Administrative and 
Budgetary Questions. It is also certain that the As- 
sembly will set up numerous ad hoc committees and 
sub-committees for the handling of special problems. 

The Provisional Agenda for the Session includes 
four general classes of items: 

1. Items on which the General Assembly in London 
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required a report at this second part of the Session. 

2. Items proposed by other organs of the United 
Nations. 

3. Items proposed by Member States of the United 
Nations. 

4. Items which the Secretary-General deems it nec- 
essary to put before the General Assembly. 

Following is the Provisional Agenda with brief 
explanatory notes: 

1. Opening of the second part of the Session by 
the President of the General Assembly. 


The first part of the Session was held in Central 
Hall, Westminster, London, from 10 January to 14 
February 1946. M. Paul-Henri Spaak of Belgium was 
elected President and will also preside at the second 
part of the First Session in New York. 

2. Report of the Credentials Committee. 

The Credentials Committee elected in London com- 
prises the Byelorussian S.S.R., China, Denmark, 
France, Haiti, Paraguay, the Philippines, Saudi Arabia 
and Turkey. Its task is to verify the credentials of 
delegates. 

3. Elections to fill any vacancies in the offices 
of the General Assembly. 

The only vacancy known so far is the post of rap- 
porteur of Committee 4 of the General Assembly, deal- 
ing with Trusteeship. Dr. Ivan Kerno, who was rap- 
porteur of this Committee, is now Assistant Secretary- 
General in charge of the Legal Department in the 
Secretariat of the United Nations. Other vacancies will 
not become apparent until a full list of delegations is 
available. 

4. Adoption of the Agenda. 

5. Report of the Secretary-General on the Rules 
of Procedure, including changes required to give 
effect to decision taken regarding terms of office of 
Members of Councils (Resolution of 13 February 
1946). 

The Secretary-General was requested by the General 
Assembly to examine the Provisional Rules of Pro- 
cedure in the light of the experience of the first part 
of the First Session of the Assembly and to recommend 
necessary changes. At the Assembly Session in Janu- 
ary, for example, it was decided that the States holding 
one-year terms on the Security Council should con- 
tinue in office for 12 months—until January 1947. 
When the General Assembly meets in September, the 
Members of Councils who were elected to one-year 
terms in January will have been in office only eight 
months. Certain changes in the Provisional Rules of 
Procedure will be necessary, therefore, to provide that 
newly elected Members begin their terms next January 
instead of at the time of their election. 

6. Report of the Secretary-General on the work 
of the Organization. 

7. Report of the Security Council. 

8. Opening of the General Debate. 

9. Admission of new Members to the United 
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Nations (if recommendations are received from 
the Security Council). 

Eight applications for membership have so far been 
received and are being considered by the Security 
Council’s Committee on Membership. They are from 
Albania, the Mongolian People’s Republic, Afghanis- 
tan, Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Iceland, Portugal and 
Siam. New members are to be admitted by a two- 
thirds majority vote of the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security Council. 

10. Election of three non-permanent Members 
of the Security Council. 

The Security Council consists of five permanent and 
six non-permanent Members, the latter elected for two- 
year terms. At the first election of 12 January 1946, 
however, three of the non-permanent Members were 
elected for one year only, and the other three for two 
years. The Members elected for one-year terms and 
now due to retire are the Netherlands, Egypt and 
Mexico. Retiring Members are not eligible for imme- 
diate re-election. In the election of Members due 
regard must be paid in the first instance to their 
contribution to the maintenance of international peace 
and security and to the other purposes of the United 
Nations, and also to equitable geographical 
distribution. 

11. Election of six Members of the Economic 
and Social Council. 

The Economic and Social Council consists of 18 
Members, normally elected for three-year terms. At 
the first election in London, however, six Members 
were elected for one year only; six for two years, and 
six for the full three-year term. The Members elected 
for one year and now due to retire are Colombia, 
Greece, Lebanon, the Ukrainian S.S.R., the United 
States and Yugoslavia. Unlike non-permanent Mem- 
bers of the Security Council, retiring Members of the 
Economic and Social Council are eligible for immedi- 
ate re-election. 

12. Report of the Secretary-General on Trustee- 
ship Agreements (Resolution of 9 February 1946). 

No Trusteeship Agreements have as yet been sub- 
mitted to the United Nations but several are expected 
to be presented in time for the Assembly Session. 

13. Election, if required, of elected Members of 
the Trusteeship Council. 

For establishing the Trusteeship Council, a balance 
is required between administering and non-administer- 
ing States; but the Charter also gives to the permanent 
Members of the Security Council automatic member- 
ship on the Trusteeship Council. The General Assem- 
bly will therefore elect non-administering Members 
for three-year terms only when election is necessary 
for the maintenance of the required balance. (See 
“Prospects for Trusteeship Council.” Page 10). 

14. Report of the Secretary-General on informa- 
tion to be transmitted by Members concerning non- 
self-governing territories (Resolution of 9 Febru- 


ary 1946). 








In preparation for the second part of the Session 
the Secretary-General sent a circular letter to all Mem- 
bers inviting them to give their opinions on: 

(a) The factors to be taken into account in deter- 
mining which are the non-self-governing territories 
referred to in Chapter XI of the Charter. 

(b) An enumeration of the non-self-governing ter- 
ritories subject to their jurisdiction. 

(c) A general indication of the form in which in- 
formation might be most usefully transmitted by 
Members directly concerned. 

15. Report of the Headquarters Commission and 
appointment of Planning Commission of Experts 
(Resolution of 14 February 1946). 

The Headquarters Commission is still meeting. The 
Planning Commission of Experts is to be established 
to assist the Secretary-General “in planning the most 
modern and efficient permanent installations for the 
organization.” 

16. Joint Report of the Secretary-General and 
the Committee on negotiations with the competent 
authorities of the United States regarding the ar- 
rangements required as a result of the establish- 
ment of the seat in the United States of America 
(Resolution of 13 February 1946). 

During May and June 1946, negotiations were held 
between representatives of the Secretary-General and 
of the United States with a view to preparing a con- 
vention relating to the status of the permanent head- 
quarters of the United Nations. The Secretary-General 
had the assistance of a committee of 10 members ap- 
pointed by the General Assembly. 

The Secretary-General will lay before the General 
Assembly as a result of these negotiations a draft con- 
vention which follows, in general, the lines of the origi- 
nal draft transmitted by the Assembly. 

17. Election of the Members of the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions (Resolution of 13 February 1946). 

The General Assembly agreed in London that there 
should be appointed at the beginning of the second part 
of the First Session a nine-member Advisory Commit- 
tee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions with 
the following functions: 

(a) To examine and report on the budget submitted 
by the Secretary-General; — 

(b) To advise the General Assembly concerning any 
administrative and budgetary matters referred to 
ats 

(c) To examine on behalf of the General Assembly 
the administrative budgets of specialized agencies 
and proposals for financial arrangements with 
such agencies; 

(d) To consider and report to the General Assembly 
on the auditors’ reports on the accounts of the 
United Nations and of the specialized agencies. 


18. Supplementary reports of the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on administrative and budgetary matters: 





(a) Budgetary and financial arrangements 
(Resolution of 13 February 1946) : 

(b) Organization and administration of the 
Secretariat (Resolution of 13 February 1946) : 

(c) Recommendations concerning the admin- 
istration of the International Court of Justice 
(Resolution of 6 February 1946) ; 

(d) A report on a system of simultaneous tele- 
phonic interpretation (Resolution of 1 February 
1946) ; 

(e) Adoption of an official emblem by the 
United Nations. 


The Secretary-General will submit to the General 
Assembly the first annual budget of the United Na- 
tions: a scheme for children’s allowances and educe- 
tion grants for dependents of members of the Secre- 
tarial: a report on the operation of the Provident 
Fund: proposals for a permanent staff retirement 
scheme, to become operative 1 January 1947; pro- 
posals for permanent schemes for injury com- 
pensations and compassionate benefits, etc. In addi- 
tion, the Secretary-General was directed by the General 
Assembly in London to develop in consultation with 
the registrar of the International Court of Justice a 
pension plan for the judges, the registrar and the 
staff of the Court, the plan te be submitted to the 
second part of the First Session. 


The Assembly also recommended to the Secretary- 
General that he arrange, if possible, for the establish- 
ment of a telephonic system of interpretation for the 
second part of the First Session. (See page 16). 

19. Report of the Contributions Committee on a 
scale for apportionment of expenses (Resolution 
of 13 February 1946). 

The General Assembly in London appointed a 
Committee on Contributions and requested it to submit 
a detailed scale for the apportionment of the expenses 
of the organization among the Members for considera- 
tion at the second part of the First Session. The 
Committee, consisting of experts from Australia, 
China, France, Iraq, Mexico, the Union of South 
Africa, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, the United 
States and Yugoslavia, is meeting in Washington. 

20. Report of the Committee on UNRRA and 
transmission by the Secretary-General of Report 
from the Director-General of UNRRA (Resolution 
of 1 February 1946). 

The Committee on UNRRA was set up by the General 
Assembly by a resolution of 1 February. Its Members 
are Canada, China, the Dominican Republic. France. 
Greece. New Zealand, Norway, Poland, the U.S.S.R.. 
the United Kingdom and the United States. It was 
directed to urge UNRRA Members to make their 
further contributions and to request non-Members to 
join that organization. 


This Committee should not be confused with the 
Joint UNRRA-United Nations Planning Commission, 
convened by the Secretariat and now working out plans 
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for a smooth hand-over of UNRRA’s responsibilities, 
facilities and machinery to United Nations organs 


after the dissolution of UNRRA. 


21. Report of the Secretary-General on action 
taken to implement resolution on the World 
Shortage of Cereals (Resolution of 14 February 
1946). 


The General Assembly in London urged all govern- 
ments to take immediate measures to ensure maximum 
production of grain. Governments and international 
organizations concerned with food and agriculture were 
also requested to publish full information in their 
possession on the world food situation. (See page 6). 


22. Report of the Economie and Social Council 
on the economic reconstruction of devastated areas 
(Resolution of 2 February 1946). 

The 21-Member Sub-Commission on the Reconstruc- 
tion of Devastated Areas held its first meeting in Lon- 
don on 29 July 1946. The United Nations Secretariat 
has prepared a report on European countries and is 
now preparing a similar report on non-European coun- 
tries. 

23. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
on the question of Refugees and consideration of 
the constitution of the International Refugee Or- 
ganization (Resolution of 12 February 1946). 

(See United Nations Weekly Bulletin, Volume 1, 
Number 1. page 13). 

24. Consideration and approval of agreements 
concluded with the specialized agencies. 

In a resolution passed on 21 June 1946, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council recommended that the Gen- 
eral Assembly approve the agreements reached be- 
tween the Council and the International Labor Organi- 
zation, the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization, and the Food and Agriculture 
Organization of the United Nations to bring these 
agencies into relation with the United Nations as pro- 
vided in the Charter. 

These agreements are subject to ratification by the 
General Assembly on the one hand and the general 
conference of the organization concerned on the other. 

25. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
on the assumption of functions and powers pre- 
viously exercised by the League of Nations under 
various international conventions on narcotic 
drugs (Resolution of 12 February 1946). 

26. Report of the Economic and Social Council 
and Report of the Secretary-General on the trans- 
fer of other functions and activities of the League 
of Nations (Resolution of 12 February 1946). 

27. Joint Report of the Secretary-General and of 
the Negotiating Committee on questions arising 
out of the transfer of certain assets of the League 
of Nations [at Geneva and The Hague] (Resolu- 
tions of 12 February 1946). 
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28. Immunities and privileges for the judges 
and staff officials, ete., of the International Court 
of Justice. 

Article 19 of the Statute of the Court provides that 
members of the Court when engaged on the business of 
the Court, are to enjoy diplomatic privileges and im- 
munities. 

29. Regulations to give effect to Article 102 of 
the Charter regarding registration of treaties (Res- 
olution of 10 February 1946). 

Article 102 of the Charter provides that every treaty 
and every international agreement entered into by any 
Member of the United Nations shall as soon as pos- 
sible be registered with the Secretariat, and that no 
party to any such treaty or international agreement 
which has not been registered may invoke that treaty 
or-agreement before any organ of the United Nations. 
Consequently the Assembly, by a resolution of 10 
February, instructed the Secretary-General to submit 
to the Assembly detailed regulations for registration. 

30. Organization of International Press Confer- 
ence (Resolution of 9 February 1946). 

In the course of its London Session the General As- 
sembly resolved, on the proposal of the Philippine dele- 
gation. to instruct the Secretary-General “to place the 
question of the organization of an International Press 
Conference upon the agenda of the second part of the 
First Session of the General Assembly.” 

31. Treatment of Indian nationals in the Union 
of South Africa (Item proposed by the Govern- 
ment of India). 

Sir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, leader of the Indian 
delegation to the General Assembly, sent a letter to the 
Secretary-General on this subject on 22 June. The letter 
stated that Indian settlers in South Africa had progres- 
sively suffered discrimination and deprivation of ele- 
mentary rights since 1885 and that a situation had 
arisen which is likely to impair friendly relations be- 
tween India and South Africa. 

32. Application of Article 27 of the Charter 
dealing with the method of voting in the Security 
Council (Item proposed by the Government of the 
Commonwealth of Australia). 

Dr. H. V. Evatt, Australian Minister of External 
Affairs and leader of the Australian delegation to the 
General Assembly, sent a letter to the Secretary-Gen- 
eral on this matter on 9 July. He requested that this 
item be placed on the Agenda: “the application of 
Article 27 ... in the proceedings of the Security Coun- 
cil during 1946, and including exercise and the pur- 
ported exercise of the right of veto upon Security 
Council decisions conferred by Article 27 and the 
circumstances connected therewith.” 

33. Consideration and approval of the first and 
second annual budgets of the Organization for the 
years 1946 and 1947 respectively. 

34. Installation of the Assistant Secretaries- 
General. 
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World Food Shortage Measured 


On basis of recent food survey 


FAO proposes long-term plans 


S1raccERINc up from the effects of war, large parts 
of the world are still struggling to reach prewar 
standards of food production and distribution. Even 
for wheat. rice and other cereals, the present emer- 
gency will not be over for another year at least. For 
other important foods, such as meat and milk, it will 
last much longer. But after the immediate crisis has 
passed, what then? How good was “normal”? 

The question is full of meaning to nations striving 
to build an enduring peace. No country can be ex- 
pected to be peaceful or even reasonable if large num- 
bers of its people are hungry, or afraid they are going 
to be hungry. Yet the answer has been hard to find. 
Most people know in a general way that for the world 
as a whole prewar food supplies were not large 
enough. But reliable figures that would give a real 
picture of the situation have been lacking. 

This week the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations supplied an answer— a tentative 
answer, it is true; but based on the most complete 
information available to date—to the question of how 
satisfactory the world’s prewar food supply really was. 
FAO, the first of the new specialized organizations of 
the United Nations to be set up on a _ permanent, 
peacetime basis, had been working on the problem 
almost since its establishment in Quebec last October. 
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In Peace and war, food levels are low 


Its answer is provocative. Summed up, it amounts 
to this: In the late 1930’s, before war cut into food 
production and disrupted distribution in many coun- 
tries, about half the world’s population was seriously 
undernourished, about one-sixth was surviving at a 
marginal level of nutrition, and somewhat less than a 
third was enjoying high-calorie diets. The diet levels 
that the world is struggling to regain in the next year 
or more are health levels for only about one family 
out of three. 

Thus the World Food Survey that FAO has just 
issued is more than a historical study; it is a measure 
of the task that remains to be done if the world is to 
move forward toward prosperity and peace. 

At the same time the FAO recommends a way in 
which nations might speed progress toward better nu- 
trition and better use of their agricultural resources. 
A second report, also made public this week, set forth 
the need for added international co-operation in pre- 
venting both shortages and surpluses of food and other 
farm products, and proposed, in general outline, es- 
tablishment of a World Food Board as a way of carry- 
ing out the idea. 


The coming Conference at Copenhagen 


Both the World Food Survey and the Proposals 
for a World Food Board were prepared for use at the 
second session of the FAO Conference which opens 
September 2 at Copenhagen. Representatives of FAO’s 
42 Member Nations, with observers from other United 
Nations organizations and member countries, are ex- 
pected to attend. Countries not members of the United 
Nations which were invited to send observers to the 
International Health Conference. have also been asked 
to send observers to Copenhagen. 

Originally the meeting in Copenhagen was sched- 
uled for later in the fall, at the end of FAO’s first full 
year, but the urgency of world food problems caused 
the date to be moved forward. The Special Meeting 
on Urgent Food Problems, held in Washington last 
May, requested the FAO Director-General to submit 
to the next session of the Organization’s Conference 
proposals for any long-range international machinery 
that appeared necessary to prevent surpluses or short- 
ages of food and agriculiural products, and also rec- 
ommended that any conclusions of the Conference 
should be referred to the United Nations. In order to 
make sure that its action would be taken in time for 
consideration by the coming session of the General 
Assembly, FAO changed its conference date to Sep- 
tember 2. 
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Under the constitution of the Food and Agriculture 
Organization Member Nations are pledged to: 


Raise levels of nutrition and standards of living of 
the peoples under their respective jurisdictions; 


Secure improvements in the efficiency of the produc- 
tion and distribution of all food and agricultural 


products; 


Better the condition of rural populations and thus 
contribute toward an expanding world economy. 


The World Food Survey 


FAO is designed to help nations to work together 
toward those ends through collecting and disseminat- 
ing information. making recommendations to Member 
Governments and international organizations, and fur- 
nishing technical assistance to governments requesting 
it. 

Thus the World Food Survey is a starting point for 
much of the Organization’s work, as well as a guide- 
post for the transition from emergency programs to a 
long-range world policy for food and agriculture. 
The study was the first major project undertaken 
when FAO began operations after the Quebec Confer- 
ence. 

The 40-page survey, prepared with the aid of ex- 
perts loaned by Member Governments, includes data 
from 70 countries whose people make up about 90 per 
cent of the world’s population. It presents estimates, 
country by country, of available food supplies in the 
years just before the war, and matches them against 
suggested nutritional targets, which represent goals for 
diet improvement. As the survey itself points out, the 
figures used are provisional and incomplete, but they 
give the most accurate and detailed picture of the 
prewar food situation ever prepared. 

“They are close enough to the truth,” the survey 
says, “to be used, with due caution, as a yardstick by 
which to measure changes that will be required if we 
are not to return to the unsatisfactory food situation 
which existed in the years before the war but to have 
a food and agriculture policy that will meet human 
needs.” 

The survey shows that in the years before the war: 

“In areas containing over half the world’s popula- 
tion, food supplies at the retail level (not actual in- 
take) were sufficient to furnish an average of less than 
2,250 calories per caput daily. 

“Food supplies furnishing an average of more than 
2.750 calories per caput daily were available in areas 
containing somewhat less than a third of the world’s 
population. 

“The remaining areas, containing about one-sixth 
of the world’s population had food supplies that were 
between these high and low levels.” 

In general the high-calorie areas included North 
America, Australia and New Zealand, the U.S.S.R., 


much of Europe, and three countries of South America. 
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More than half the world is undernourished 


The intermediate areas included most of southern 
Europe, three countries in Asia, part of the Middle 
East, and parts of Africa and South America. The 
low-calorie areas included most of Asia, part of the 
Middle East, all of Central America, and probably 
parts of South America and Africa not covered by the 
survey. 

“It is evident,” the survey states, “that about half 
the world’s population was subsisting before the war 
at a level of food consumption which was not high 
enough to maintain normal health, allow for normal 
growth of children, or furnish enough energy for 
normal work, 

“Poverty is the chief cause of malnutrition,” the 
survey continues. “All the countries in which the 
supply of calories per caput was less than 2,250 a 
day were countries in which the average per caput 
income was less than U.S. $100 a year.” 


Nutritional targets 


The next step after determining world food con- 
sumption country by country was to set up nutritional 
targets. These targets call for modification of existing 
dietary patterns rather than any revolutionary changes. 
For many countries the targets do not represent the 
best levels of diet, but rather intermediate goals that 
appear attainable within a reasonable time. 

In general, 2,600 calories a day per person is re- 
garded as the minimum to be aimed at. In countries 
where the prewar average was lower, the targets aim 
primarily at raising the calorie level to 2,600. In 











countries where the prewar average was 2.600 calories 
or better. the targets call for no change in energy value 
but seek improvement in the quality of diet. 

Achievement of the nutritional targets throughout 
the world would require great increases in supplies 
of most foods. For example, assuming a 25 per cent 
gain in world population by 1960. the percentage 
increases in world production required for the various 
food groups would be: 


Commodity Per cent 
Cereals 21 


27 


The indicated 21 per cent increase in cereals covers 
direct human consumption only. The additional 
amounts of animal products recommended would re- 
quire further large increases in grain production. 

“Although international trade in food will be in- 
creasingly important,” the survey says. “the greater 
part of the additional supplies required by the low- 
calorie countries to reach the consumption goals sug- 
gested in this report will in most cases have to be 
obtained by increasing their own food production.” 

“Clearly. to double the food supplies in the less 


INCREASE IN FOOD SUPPLIES REQUIRED 
BY SOME LESS DEVELOPED COUNTRIES 
(IN TERMS OF ORIGINAL CALORIES) 


PERCENTAGE 


AT TARGET LEVEL 
INCREASE 


AT PRE-WAR LEVEL 


(98539 yxcxnnK 
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POPULATION 
WCREASE 35% 


POPULATION 
INCREASE 50% 


developed countries will require a great expansion of 
agricultural resources. and indeed of all other resources 
as well.” 

Despite the need for greatly increased food produc- 
tion. the survey points out that a few major commodi- 
ties, including wheat and sugar. will no longer be in 
short supply in relation to effective market demand when 
the present emergency food shortage is over. After the 
last war the increased supply of food “became an 
embarrassment and the embarrassment a catastrophe. 
Nations had not the purchasing power . . . and it seemed 
easier to restrict the supply than to create purchasing 
power.” 

“Thus on the one hand.” the survey concludes, “there 
is danger of a return to unmarketable surpluses of 
certain agricultural commodities, resulting in a disas- 
trous break in prices and heavy pressure for 
restriction of farm output, and on the other, a need 
to expand production . . . in order to raise levels of 
health and standards of living throughout the world. 
Unless positive action is taken, the world will move 
not in the direction of the goals but away from them, 
and there may again be shortages like those we face 
in the present emergency. which could have been largely 
avoided if adequate international machinery had been 
available.” 


The long-range proposals 

The conclusions of the World Food Survey are the 
starting point for the long-range proposals that FAO's 
Director-General, Sir John Boyd Orr, will bring before 
the Copenhagen Conference. 

The central problem of preventing both malnutrition 
and unmarketable farm surpluses has taken on a sharp 
urgency in the present period of transition, but it is 
by no means new. It was in the minds of the delegates 
to the Hot Springs Conference on Food and Agricul- 
ture in 1943 who met at the invitation of President 
Roosevelt and laid the foundations of FAO. They 
recognized from the start that hunger and farm “over- 
production” were two sides of the same coin; that when 
people are undernourished it is not because modern 
agricultural science cannot produce enough for every- 
one, and when farmers are impoverished by surpluses 
it is not because there is not human need for all they 
turn out. 

That was the main problem FAO was set up to 
cope with on a long-range basis through gathering 
and analyzing facts and making recommendations. 
Events have moved fast since then. Efforts to combat 
the present food emergency are raising long-term issues 
that must be dealt with at once. 

It was for that reason that the special food meeting 
in May asked the FAO Director-General to study long- 
range problems in food and agriculture, and in par- 
ticular to survey existing inter-governmental organi- 
zations in the field and recommend any modifications 
in their functions or creation of any new agencies that 
might appear necessary. 
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The report, Proposals for a World Food Board. 
points out that the basic problem is “the financial one 
of increasing the purchasing power of the people who 
are unable to obtain sufficient food for their needs,” 
and that its solution depends to a large extent on rapid 
and extensive industrial development in many of the 
less advanced countries. 

A survey of existing and projected international 
machinery showed that several have definite contribu- 
tions to make toward solving the problem. Informa- 
tion and advice can be given in their respective fields 
by the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization; the proposed World Health 
Organization; the International Labor Organization; 
and FAO itself. The Economic and Social Council 
has general responsibility for satisfactory and full 
employment. The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, the International Monetary 
Fund and the proposed International Trade Organiza- 
tion — all specialized United Nations agencies — can 
help in various ways to bring about the necessary 
inter-governmental co-operation. 


World Food Board proposed 


But, the report concludes, with the exception of the 
Bank and Fund the specialized United Nations agencies 
have little power to take action when it is required, 
though they are adequate from the standpoint of in- 
vestigation, consultation and advice. Further inter- 
national machinery is needed to effectuate a concerted 


international policy designed to prevent food shortages 
and surpluses. A World Food Board is proposed as 
the means of filling the gap. The recommendation, 
which is presented in general terms and is not intended 
as a blueprint, provides that the Food Board would 
work along four main lines. It would: 

1. Stabilize prices of agricultural commodities on 
the world markets, a function that would include 
provision of the necessary funds for stabilizing 
operations. 

2. Establish a world food reserve adequate for any 
emergency that might arise through failure of 
crops in any part of the world. 

3. Provide funds for financing the disposal of sur- 
plus agricultural products on special terms to 
countries where the need for them is most urgent. 
Co-operate with organizations concerned with 
international credits for industrial and agricul- 
tural development, and with trade and com- 
modity policy, in order that their common ends 
might be more quickly and effectively achieved. 

The objective of the Board’s operations would be 

to ensure that sufficient food is produced and distri- 
buted to bring the consumption of all people up to a 
health standard. “The need for additional food is so 
great.” the report says, “that if human requirements 
could be translated into economic demand, there would 
be no question of surpluses of the basic foods.” 
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The proposed World Food Board, the report recom- 
mends, might be operated as a new international 
agency, or the constitution of FAO might be altered 
to enable it to set up the Board. In either event, it is 
pointed out, the Board should include representatives 
of other interested international organizations, such 
as the International Bank and the proposed Interna- 
tional Trade Organization. “The working relationship 
between the Board and the ITO.” the report continues, 
“would need to be close, since the latter agency, ac- 
cording to present indications, will be concerned with 
the broad field of commercial and commodity policy.” 


FAO's first year 

In its first year, which was to have been devoted 
principally to building staff, organizing long-range 
services, and making basic studies such as the World 


’ Food Survey, FAO was quickly drawn into the current 


world food crisis. 

But at the same time much was accomplished in the 
way of organization. A draft agreement regarding the 
relationship of the Economic and Social Council with 
the FAO was initialled and passed by the Council, and 
now awaits approval of the General Assembly and the 
FAO Conference. The FAO, although formally estab- 
lished slightly in advance of the United Nations itself, 
was designed from the start as a specialized agency 
having relationship with the organization through the 
Economic and Social Council. 

In addition, in its first year FAO made arrangements 
to take over the work of the International Institute 
of Agriculture at Rome; organized standing advisory 
committees of experts in its various fields; and at the 
request of the Greek Government sent a mission to that 
country to make a study of its agriculture and fisheries 
and recommend a long-term plan of development. 


Emergency action 


In the meantime the world food shortage was becom- 
ing more acute than had been anticipated. In February, 
a few days after the threatening situation had come up 
for discussion in the United Nations General Assembly 
in London, FAO cabled the Secretary-General that it 
would accept responsibility for mobilizing world re- 
sources to meet the crisis. A special meeting of inter- 
national organizations and interested governments was 
called in Washington for May 20. A special task force 
called in Washington for May 20, which adopted a set 
of recommendations on conserving and expanding food 
supplies, requested FAO to keep the world food situa- 
tion under continuous review, recommended that the 
Combined Food Board be replaced by a broader al- 
locating body, the International Emergency Food 
Council (a proposal that subsequently has been carried 
out), and asked the FAO Director-General to work 
out the long-range proposals already mentioned. 

The next step — Conference action on the proposals 
— will be taken at the Copenhagen meeting next month. 





Prospects for Trusteeship Council 


Requirements to fulfil Charter Provisions 


Tuere are encouraging indications that the forthcom- 
ing meeting of the General Assembly may witness the 
birth of the Trusteeship Council—the only principal 
organ of the United Nations not yet in operation. The 
General Assembly in September may have before it a 
sufficient number of Trusteeship agreements for this 
purpose. 

Although Chapter XIII of the Charter makes pro- 
vision for a Trusteeship Council, which will be the 
organ directly responsible for the Trusteeship System, 
this Council cannot be set up until territories have been 
placed under Trusteeship and their administering 
authorities designated. 

These requirements arise out of the Charter, which 
although it does not define the minimum or maximum 
membership on the Trusteeship Council, does provide 
that there must be equality of numbers in the member- 
ship of that Council between the states administering 
Trust Territories and those having no administering 
responsibilities. Thus the total membership of the 
Trusteeship Council will always be double the number 
of states having membership by virtue of their ad- 
ministering responsibilities. 

The Charter also gives to the permanent members of 
the Security Council automatic membership on the 
Trusteeship Council. 

The first essential. therefore. for setting up the Trus- 
teeship Council and achieving the required balance is 
the designation of administering states in approved 
Trusteeship agreements. The General Assembly will 
elect non-administering Members for three-year terms 
only when election is necessary to maintain the balance 
between administering and non-administering Mem- 


bers. 


Minimum Conditions 


It follows that the minimum conditions for setting 
up the Trusteeship Council may be met in a number of 
ways. At the London meeting of the General Assembly, 
five governments which administer territories under 
League of Nations mandates declared their intention 
to negotiate trust agreements. If for example two of 
these, the United Kingdom and France,—who were 
permanent members of the Trusteeship Council—and 
one other Mandatory—Belgium, Australia or New Zea- 
land—should become administering authorities, the 
Council could be immediately set up without the neces- 
sity of an election by the General Assembly. It would 
then have six Members—the U.S.S.R., the United 
States and China as non-administering Members, and 
the United Kingdom, France and Belgium (or Aus- 
tralia, or New Zealand)—as administering Members. 

On the other hand, to use another possible exam- 
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ple, if the United Kingdom, France, Belgium, Australia 
and New Zealand became administering states, two non- 
administering Members, to join the ranks of China, the 
U.S.S.R. and the United States, would have to be elected 
by the General Assembly to create the required balance. 
The Council would then have a membership of ten. 


Before territories can be placed under Trusteeship, 
however, and before there can be administering states, 
Trusteeship agreements must be negotiated among the 
“states directly concerned.” These agreements must in 
turn be approved by the General Assembly or, in the 
case of territories or areas designated as “strategic,” by 
the Security Council. The Charter does not attempt to 
define which are the “states directly concerned.” 


The Trusteeship agreements by means of which ter- 
ritories are placed under Trusteeship are to be nego- 
tiated through diplomatic channels by the individual 
states which for one reason or another claim a direct 
interest in the territories. 


League Mandates 


Although all Non-Self-Governing Territories are 
technically eligible for transfer to the Trusteeship Sys- 
tem by means of such agreements, it was recognized at 
the First Part of the First Session of the General As- 
sembly in London that the territories most readily avail- 
able for Trusteeship would be those which, since World 
War I, have been administered as Mandates under the 
League of Nations. At that time, five of the present 
Mandatory Powers—Australia. Belgium, France, New 
Zealand and the United Kingdom—did, in fact, an- 
nounce their intentions to take steps toward negotiating 
the necessary agreements for placing under trusteeship 
African and Pacific territories mandated to them. Draft 
agreements for four African Mandates were circulated 
by two of the Mandatories—the United Kingdom and 
Belgium—during the London meeting. 


The immediate prospects for the Trusteeship System 
which is to supersede the former Mandates System of 
the League, therefore. concern the territories admin- 
istered under Mandate. Territories which are to be 
detached from the enemy states as a result of World 
War II are also likely candidates for Trusteeship, but 
action on them must await the respective peace treaties. 
In view of the strong hopes expressed by the General 
Assembly in the unanimously adopted resolution on 
Non-Self-Governing Peoples that Trusteeship agree- 
ments for territories administered under Mandate would 
be submitted for consideration of the General Assembly 
not later than during the Second Part of its First 
Session, it can be taken for granted that progress on at 
least some of the agreements has been made since then, 
and that in all probability the General Assembly in 
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September will have before it several such agreements. 
The Government of the United Kingdom has recently 
published draft Trusteeship agreements for its three 
African Mandates of Tanganyika, Togoland and the 
Cameroons. 

These draft agreements have not as yet been trans- 
mitted to the United Nations, however. 


On June 29, the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations sent out over his signature a letter addressed 
to those Mandatory Powers which made declarations 
of intention at London, inquiring as to the progress 
made in the negotiation of agreements and the pros- 
pects for such agreements being submitted to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in September. 

The General Assembly, presumably, will appraise 
the Trusteeship agreements submitted to it both in terms 
of their substance and of the parties to the agreements, 
i. e., the “states directly concerned.” 


In the final analysis, then, the bringing into being of 
the Trusteeship Council this autumn will depend upon 
two factors: (1) the number of the Trusteeship agree- 
ments submitted; and (2) their approval by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 


Acting under the authority of its parent body, the 
General Assembly, The Trusteeship Council will have 
a number of important functions to perform in con- 
nection with Trusteeship System—some of them opera- 
tional in nature. It will examine the annual reports 
which each administering authority must submit and 
will report on them to the General Assembly. It will 
examine petitions which may be submitted concerning 
matters affecting the Trust Territories. These petitions 
may come from any source and may be written or oral. 

It may undertake periodic visits to the Trust Terri- 
tories for purposes of making on-the-spot examinations 
of conditions in the territories under its supervision. 

Moreover, if with respect to a particular territory or 
territories, the United Nations itself should be desig- 
nated as the administering authority—a possibility fore- 
seen in the Charter—the Trusteeship Council would 
presumably be given direct administrative responsi- 
bility. 

It is widely accepted as a matter of considerable ur- 
gency that the Trusteeship System should be brought 
into being at the earliest practicable moment. The or- 
ganization of the United Nations cannot be completed 
until the Trusteeship Council begins to function. 


Territories Administered under League of Nations Mandates 


Class and Name Mandatory Power 


Class A 
Palestine 
Trans-Jordan } 
Syria l 
Lebanon | 
Iraq (Formerly Great Britain) 


Great Britain 


(Formerly France) 


Class B 
Ruanda-Urundi 
Cameroun 
Togo 


Belgium 
France 
France 


(Independent 1946) 


§ Independent 1941 34 
l Independent 194i 4 787 


Independent 1932 117 


Date and 
Source 
Symbol* 


Population 
(000°s of 
Persons) 


Area 
(000's of 
Square) 


Status 


1931-C 
1939-E 
1938-OE 
1932-OE 
1935-OE 


} 10 1,036 
(35 300 
2,498 


3,560 


Togoland 
Cameroons 
Tanganyika 


Great Britain 
Great Britain 
Great Britain 


Class C 
South West Africa 
Australian Mandated 
Territory of New Guinea 
Japanese Mandated 
Islands 
Marshall Islands 
Caroline Islands 
Marianas Islands 
Nauru 
Western Samoa 


Union of S. Africa 
Australia 


Japan 


British Empire 


New Zealand 


* C—Official Census Volumes. 
OE—Offcial Estimate. 
E—Estimate. 
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1936-OE 
1939-OE 





Evolution of Human Rights 


Work to achieve fundamental freedoms 


Don topics of law or politics have a longer back- 
ground in history Ni the Rights of Man. What, if 


any. are the “inalienable” rights of the individual and 


how can they be guaranteed wd safeguarded? Dating 
back to the beginnings when man abandoned nomadic 
existence and settled down to organized society. these 
questions have engaged the minds of religious leaders, 


philosophers and kings. 

“The individual is of infinite value. institutions and 
conventions come next. and the person of the ruler is 
of least significance.” said Mencius some 23 centuries 
ago. and his words have inspired countless revolts 
of the Chinese people. In the third century B.C. the 
Emperor Asoka of India proclaimed his edicts guar- 
anteeing freedom of worship and other rights of his 
subjects. 

The rights to personal safety, to reputation, to 
brotherhood and to justice, are basic precepts of Islam. 
Hinduism developed its concept of kingly Dharma or 
obligations. The Christian inspiration which has meant 
so much to the modern development of civil rights goes 
back to the moment when these words were spoken: 
“Render therefore unto Caesar the things which be 
Caesar's. and unto God the things which be God's.” 

Herodotus points out isonomia or equality before 
the law, isotimia or equal respect and isogoria or 
equal freedom of speech, as distinguishing marks of 
the Greek state. And, in its classical age, Roman 
private law recognized the principles of individual 
freedom and inviolability of domicile and professed, 
according to one authority, “a remarkable respect 
for property.” 

National action 

In modern times the enactment of human rights as 
national laws is connected with the development of 
political thought, which expressed itself in the Habeas 
Corpus Act of 1679 and the Bill of Rights of 1689 
in Britain; and in the Declaration of Independence 
of 1776 in the United States, as well as in the Con- 
stitutions of the first states of the Union. The first ten 
amendments to the United States Constitution, known 
as the Bill of Rights, expresses the thought that basic 
human rights should be fundamental parts of any 
Constitution. 

The French Declaration of the Rights of Man for- 
mulated in 1789, enumerated freedom of worship, 
speech, press, property, protection against retroactive 
laws, arbitrary arrest and unnecessary punishments, 
together with the rights of assembly and petition. The 
Declaration was incorporated as a preamble to the 
Constitution of 1791. Subsequent revolutionary con- 
stitutions of France reasserted and confirmed these 
rights. 
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The Constitution of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics lays down the fundamental rights and duties 
of citizens (Chapter X of the Constitution). It recog- 
nizes among other rights freedom of worship and 
freedom of anti-religious propaganda for all citizens; 
freedom of speech; freedom of the press; and freedom 
of assembly, including the holding of mass meetings. 

It was the so-called “Jacobin” constitution of 1793 
in France which first declared that “society owes 
subsistence to its unfortunate citizens, either by giving 
them work, or assuring them the means to exist if 
they are incapable of work.” 

From this time on, increasing stress has been laid 
on economic and social security needs which are now 
being accepted as equally fundamental rights which 
the state should guarantee. The constitution of the 
U.S.S.R., for example, carries articles guaranteeing 
employment. payment, rest and leisure. old age and 
sickness benefits and education rights. 
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NORWEGIAN CHARTER 
The Magnus Lagaboters Landslov of King Magnus, “the 


Law-mender” (1275) proclaims equality before the law to 
all classes of the people. 
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While human rights were thus increasingly becom- 
ing parts of national constitutions, international action 
in respect to them is of very recent growth. 


International measures 


In certain specific fields, however, and usually for 
humanitarian reasons, certain standards of conduct 
have been recognized as binding between nations. The 
Geneva Convention of August 1864 and the Geneva 
Convention of July 1929 provided for the alleviation 
of the wounded on the battlefield and for the treatment 
of prisoners of war, and they constitute the legal 
foundation for the work of the International Red Cross. 
The 1936 Convention on slavery provided for the 
suppression of the slave trade and slavery in all its 
forms. By 1938, 43 states were parties to this Con- 
vention. 


The work of the League of Nations in connection 
with human rights began in 1934 with rules for the 
treatment of any person deprived of his liberty, which 
had been drawn up by the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Commission. 


The treaties and declarations which governed the 
work of the League of Nations for the protection of 
minorities guaranteed certain basic rights without dis- 
tinction of birth, nationality, language. race or religion. 
They provided for protection of life and liberty and 
freedom of religious worship to all inhabitants of the 
country. They provided also for the right of acquisi- 
tion of the nationality of the country by domicile or 


birth. 


Minority rights 


The rights of nationals of the country, who them- 
selves belonged to minorities, comprised equality before 
the law and equality of civil and political rights; free 
use of the mother tongue in private intercourse, com- 
merce, religion, the press or publications, or at public 
meetings and before the courts; a right equal to that 
of other nationals to maintain at their own expense 
charitable, religious, social or educational institutions; 
instruction in the state elementary schools in the 
language of the minority and a fair share of the sums 
provided by the state for educational, religious or 
charitable funds. 


Among the draft conventions drawn up by the 
International Labor Organization, the Convention of 
1921 concerning the rights of association and combina- 
tion of agricultural workers was ratified by 31 states. 
The Convention of 1925 concerning equality of treat- 
ment for national and foreign workers as regards 
workmen’s compensation was ratified by 35 states. The 
1930. Convention concerning forced or compulsory 
labor was ratified by 21 states. 
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BILL OF RIGHTS 


Drawn up by the British Parliament in 1689, when it 
invited William and Mary of Orange to accept the Crown, 
the Bill of Rights summarizes the rights of the citizens and 
of their elected government. 


An important development of international action 
for human rights took place last year at the Inter- 
American Conference on Problems of War and Peace, 
which met in Mexico City on February 21. 1945. The 
Final Act of the Conference included a resolution on 
“International Protection of the Essential Rights of 
Man.” The resolution declared support of “‘a system of 
international protection of these rights” and requested 
the Inter-American Juridical Committee to prepare a 
draft declaration and submit it to the governments for 
their comments. 


The draft, since prepared, contains 21 articles which 
cover the rights of man to life; to personal liberty; to 
freedom of speech and of expression; to freedom of 
religious worship; to freedom of assembly; to freedom 
of association; to petition government; to own prop- 
erty; to a nationality; to freedom of family relations; 

be free from arbitrary arrest; to a fair trial; 
participate in elections; to work; to share in benefits 
of science; to social security; to education; to equality 
before the law. The draft was submitted in February 
1946 to the governments of the Americas through the 
Pan-American Union. 





These efforts at international action received their 
most significant endorsement in the Charter of the 
United Nations. No previous international document 
had given the same importance to human rights. None 
had covered the subject as comprehensively or set up 
as definite a machinery for action. 

Article 1 of the Charter declares one of the princi- 
pal purposes of the United Nations as: 

“To achieve international co-operation .. . 

moting and encouraging respect for human rights 

and for fundamental freedoms for all without dis- 
tinction as to race, sex, language. or religion.” 


in pro- 


Morever. universal respect for human rights and 
fundamental freedoms is recognized as one of the 
conditions of stability and friendly relations among 
nations (Article 55). Its encouragement is one of the 
basic objectives of the trusteeship system (Article 
76c). 


First U. N. steps 


Taking the first step to implement these provisions, 
the Economic and Social Council resolved on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1946 to establish a nuclear Commission on 
Human Rights and a Sub-Commission on the Status of 
Women. 
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DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Issued on July 4, 1776, the Declaration of Independence 
of the North American Colonies proclaimed “that all men 
are created equal, that they are endowed by their Creator 
with certain inalienable Rights, that among these are Life, 
Liberty and the pursuit of Happiness.” 
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The nuclear Commission on Human Rights met in 
New York from April 29 to May 20, 1946. The nine 
members of the nuclear Commission included repre- 
sentatives from Norway, U.S.S.R., Yugoslavia, France, 
Belgium, Peru, China and India. Mrs Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the United States representative, was the 
Chairman. 


The nuclear Commission’s report was considered by 
the Economic and Social Council, which on June 21 
passed a resolution defining the functions and com- 
position of the permanent Commission on Human 
Rights. 

It is the task of this Commission, which will have 
18 members, to prepare an International Bill of 
Rights, to be ratified by all Member States of the 
United Nations and to devise means whereby its im- 
plementation can be assured. Further, it will bring 
to the attention of the Council instances of the non- 
observance of human rights and will make recommen- 
dations as to the appropriate action. 


As the United Nations organ primarily responsible 
for the protection of minorities and the prevention of 
discrimination on grounds of race, sex, language or 
religion, the Commission is to establish two Sub-Com- 
missions to further these ends: The Sub-Commission 
on the Protection of Minorities and the Sub-Commis- 
sion on the Prevention of Discrimination. 


After a great deal of discussion as to how it could 
function without interference with the internal affairs 
of member states, a Sub-Commission on Freedom of 
Information and of the Press was also authorized. A 
proviso was added, however, that its first function 
would be to examine what rights, obligations and 
practices should be included in the concept of freedom 
of information. 


Status of women 


Provision had been made by the Council for the 
establishment of yet another sub-commission of the 
Commission on Human Rights—one to deal with the 
status of women. On the recommendation of the 
Human Rights Commission, however, it was decided 
that the field justified a full commission. 


As a result the setting up of a Commission on the 
Status of Women composed of 15 members was author- 
ised. The functions of the Commission are to prepare 
recommendations and reports to the Economic and 
Social Council on promoting women’s rights in pol- 
itical, economic and social fields. The Commission is to 
make recommendations to the Council on urgent prob- 
lems requiring immediate attention in the field of wo- 
men’s rights. The Council also asked the Secretary- 
General of the United Nations to make a complete and 
detailed study of legislation concerning the status of 
women and its practical application. 
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Concerning human rights in international treaties, 
the Council’s resolution endorsed the recommendations 
of the nuclear Commission and stated: “Pending the 
adoption of an international bill of rights, the general 
principle shall be accepted that international treaties 
involving basic human rights, including to the fullest 
extent practicable treaties of peace, shall conform to 
the fundamental standards relative to such rights set 
forth in the Charter.” 


Members reminded 


This part of the resolution was brought to the at- 
tention of the Foreign Ministers of the 51 govern- 
ments of the Member States on July 12, 1946, in a 
letter from Arkady Sobolev, Acting Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The letter cited the provisions 
of the Charter, including Article 56, whereby Member 
States pledged themselves to take joint and separate 
action in co-operation with the organization for the 
achievement of human rights and fundamental free- 
doms for all without distinction as to race, sex, lan- 
guage or religion. It quoted the above passage from 
the report of the Commission on Human Rights and 
invited the attention of governments to it. 

“IT am confident,” concluded the letter, “that at any 
future time when your government may be negotiating 
the conclusion of treaties involving basic human rights 
with any other government or governments, the princi- 
ple adopted by the Council and quoted in the first 
paragraph above will be borne in mind.” 


Documentation work 


A division of the Secretariat is now working on the 
extensive documentation which the Council’s resolu- 
tion requested the Secretary-General to arrange. This 
includes compilation and publication of a Year Book 
on law and usage relating to Human Rights, the first 
edition of which is to include all declarations and 
bills on human rights now in force in various coun- 
tries. The division will also collect and publish infor- 
mation on activities concerning human rights of all or- 
gans of the United Nations; information concerning 
human rights arising from trials of war criminals, 
quislings and traitors, and in particular from the 
Nuremberg and Tokyo trials; a survey of the develop- 
ment of human rights; plans and declarations on 
human rights by specialized agencies and by non-gov- 
ernmental national and international organizations. 

For the Commission on the Status of Women the 
Secretariat is working on preparation of a comprehen- 
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THE RIGHTS OF MAN 


The Declaration of the Rights of Man and of the Citizen. 

This statement of the fundamental rights of free men was 
adopted by the French National Assmbly in August 1789, the 
first year of the French Revolution. 


sive study of legislation concerning the status of women 
and the implementation of such legislation, as requested 
by the Council. 

The next development will come in September when 
the forthcoming session of the Economic and Social 


Council elects the countries to be represented 
on the two commissions. With a view to securing a 
balanced representation in the various fields covered 
by the Commission, the resolution of the Council au- 
thorizes the Secretary-General to consult the gov- 
ernments so selected before the representatives are 
finally nominated and confirmed by the Council. 

When this process is completed, the two Commis- 
sions will begin functioning and another and, per- 
haps, the most promising chapter in the age-old 
struggle for human rights will commence. 





Interpretation at 


There is no way of eliminating the language handicap 
in international conferences but there are two methods 
whereby the difficulty has been greatly lessened. 

First of these is the traditional method of “con- 
secutive’ interpretation. The second. still in its experi- 
mental stages. is “simultaneous” interpretation. Both 
methods have their peculiar advantages and drawbacks, 
but neither could be considered completely satisfactory. 

The traditional method. consecutive interpretation, 
usually involves limiting the working languages to two. 
and translating the speeches, either complete or in 
pieces, from one working language into the other. 
When additional languages are used, the practical pro- 
cedure is to translate into both working languages. 

This procedure was adopted by the League of Na- 
tions and is now in use in the United Nations, where 
the two “working” languages are French and English. 
For satisfactory results this method requires that most 
of the speeches should be made in one of the two work- 
ing languages. When Russian, Spanish or Chinese 
(which are also official languages of the organization) 
is used by a delegate. his remarks have to be trans- 
lated into both French and English. 


Consecutive interpretation 


Consecutive interpretation makes for natural and 
effective translation but it requires great skill. The 
interpreter must not only be a gifted linguist but an 
able speaker as well. He must be bilingual, though not 
necessarily capable of two-way translation. He must 
also possess an unusual memory to render a faithful 
translation. The primary advantage of the system. in 
addition to the naturalness of delivery which it makes 
possible, is to permit an immediate control or verifica- 
tion of the accuracy of the interpretation. 

But to conduct discussions effectively, it is difficult 
to use more than two languages with the consecutive 
method. Introduction of a third language involves 
double translation which is not only time-consuming 
but a serious hindrance to the normal continuity of 
the proceedings. It has been said, however, that when 
two languages are used, the time taken for translation 
helps the participants, because it enables them to pre- 
pare their next remarks with greater care. 

The second method. simultaneous interpretation, has 
been in use for the last two decades. By this method 
translation can be made in any number of languages 
almost simultaneously with the speaker. The system 
utilizes as many sets of interpreters as there are 
languages. The audience is equipped with earphones 
set to receive the language desired. This method has 
obvious advantages. but it also has its drawbacks, and 
the experts admit that the technique for simultaneous 
interpretation is not yet perfect. 
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U. N. Meetings 


During the forthcoming sessions of the General As- 
sembly in September this simultaneous interpretation 
system will be given a prolonged test in one commit- 
tee room, equipped to service 350 persons. and in one 
sub-committee room, seating 80 persons. Thus the test 
will be applied to the more formal type of delibera- 
tions in the larger committee room as well as to direct 
exchanges in the round-table discussions of the smaller 
room. When this experiment—which is being made as 
a result of a resolution adopted by the General As- 
sembly in London on February 1, 1946—is completed, 
it will be determined whether the simultaneous inter- 
pretation system is suited to the requirements of the 
United Nations and to what extent. if any, it is to be 
retained, 


Simultaneous System tested 


The success which has attended the use of the simul- 
taneous method has been varied. The League of Na- 
tions tried it out but rejected it. However, many other 
bodies, among them the International Labor Organiza- 
tion. have been using it regulary for their conferences. 


The method is being given its fullest test in the 
trial of the major Nazi war criminals in Nuremberg. 
The language problem confronting the International 
Military Tribunal was a formidable one. The Charter 
of the Tribunal required the use of four languages 
in the court proceedings: English. French, Russian and 
German. The Charter further directed that the trial 
should be conducted expeditiously, yet it was known 
that the case of the four prosecutions would be 
voluminous and detailed and that the defence would 
be given full opportunity to submit its case. In order 
to save all possible time, it was therefore decided to 
use the simultaneous method. 


Every conceivable type of translation problem had 
to be met in connection with the trial. First there was 
the reading of the Indictment, parts of which were 
read in English and other parts in French and Russian. 
As this document had been previously translated, this 
merely involved simultaneous reading. 


After that came the long formal opening address 
of the chief prosecutors of the four countries. Then 
came extemporaneous speeches. Throughout the ses- 
sions there were interruptions from the bench or from 
defense counsel in various languages. Later witnesses 
were placed on the stand, most of whom spoke only 
German. Their direct examination was done in the 
German language, and the simultaneous translation 
went out in English, French and Russian. 


Then came the cross-examination of witnesses, and 
the prosecution spoke English, French or Russian. It 
was a striking spectacle to see Goring on the witne 
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stand being cross-examined by the chief Russian prose- 
cutor. The prosecutor directed his quick, incisive ques- 
tion in Russian, and without any lag Géring replied 
in German. The interrogation proceeded in a manner 
so effective that one might well have believed that 
witnesses and interrogators were speaking the same 
language. 

Innovations introduced in the work of the trial. both 
in translating methods and in technical equipment, 
will be incorporated when the experiment is conducted 
in the United Nations. 

The operation of the system, mystifying though it 
may appear at first glance, is in reality fairly simple. 
Any delegate who takes the floor has a microphone 
in front of him. From this microphone a circuit leads 
to an amplifier and thence to the headsets of the in- 
terpreters. Their task, and an arduous one it is, is to 
listen to the speech and as they listen to give their 
translation almost simultaneously into the language 
to which they have been assigned. 

Since the United Nations has five official languages, 
to permit simultaneous interpretation from any one of 
the five into the other four a staff of 20 interpreters 
is to be on duty. 

These 20 interpreters are to be divided into five 
groups of four each, on the basis of their original 
language. Thus there will be an English section with 
four interpreters. The first of these will be assigned 
to translate French into English; the second will trans- 
late Russian into English; the third Spanish into Eng- 
lish, and the fourth Chinese into English. The same 
arrangement will be made the other four language 
sections. 

By way of further illustration: the Spanish section 
will comprise four interpreters who will translate into 
Spanish, each of them handling one of the four other 
languages. 


How the system works 


As an example of how the system works—a delegate 
takes the floor to speak, say, in Russian. The Russian 
section remains silent, for obviously no translation is 
required. and only one interpreter in each of the other 
four sections will interpret. At the English section 
the Russian-into-English interpreter gives his transla- 
tion concurrently with the original speech while the 
Russian-into-French interpreter in the French section 
gives the French version; the Spanish section has one 
interpreter assigned to do Russian into Spanish, and 
in the Chinese section the Russian-into-Chinese in- 
terpreter is speaking. 

In the simultaneous interpretation system the inter- 
preters are seated in groups of four at a long table 
with a three-foot glass front. The wall at their back 
is sound-proof. Each interpreter wears a_ highly 
sensitive chest microphone and speaks in a low voice 
so that his words are not carried into the hall to in- 
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‘Indispensable Auxiliaries’ 


Impersonally the voice of the President rises, 
“Translation, please,” and the interpreter does 
his job. 

To some, the interpreter is a functionary who 
mechanically transmits the thoughts of others. but 
many consider him superhuman. “We do not de- 
serve either the indignity or the adulation,” says 
one of the leading interpreters of the United 
Nations. “We would like to be regarded merely 
as indispensable—and human—auxiliaries of in- 
ternational conferences.” 

Exceptional linguistic ability does not make an 
interpreter; that is only the basic qualification. 
Dozens of professors of languages and_philo- 
logists whose linguistic command is far superior 
to that of first-class interpreters may, nevertheless, 
fail at interpreting for international conferences. 

A strong memory, a gift of quick adaptation, a 
wide general culture which allows one to as- 
similate a variety of subjects, the absence of all 
nervousness and a personality that inspires con- 
fidence: these are the essential qualities of a suc- 
cessful interpreter. A good voice and, not least 
important, discretion, are also needed. 

Since this is an unusual combination of quali- 
fications, it is not surprising that good interpre- 
ters are rare and that the United Nations is faced 
with a problem. Ninety-nine per cent of possible 
candidates for United Nations positions have been 
turned down. 

Before the war the world had a dozen first-rate 
interpreters, some of whom were in the Secretariats 
of the League of Nations and the International 
Labor Organization. Others did interpreting as a 
sideline. With one or two exceptions these “old- 
timers” have all joined the United Nations, but 
this organization, with its numerous commissions 
and specialized agencies, is much larger than the 
League. It is estimated today that at least 150 
interpreters will be needed to do all the work. 

An interpreter is not a translator: the latter has 
to translate a text precisely as nearly word for 
word as possible, while the former concentrates 
on the meaning. 

How does an interpreter remember a long speech 
word for word? The answer is simple: He does 
not. He never translates, but renders in his own 
language the ideas, reasoning and arguments of 
the speaker. He gives them in the speaker’s order 
but not necessarily with exact synonyms. He often 
condenses, and that is where self-confidence is 
important. Contrary to a common belief, inter- 
preters do not use shorthand. 

“All I ask is,” says a veteran interpreter. “Don’t 
shoot the piano-player: he is doing his best.” 





terfere with the floor proceedings. As four interpre- 
ters are speaking at the same time, it is important 
that their voices are kept low to avoid interference. 


From the interpreter’s microphone, the translation is 
carried by wire to an amplifier and thence to the selec- 
tor or dial switches which, together with headsets, are 
provided at each seat in the hall. On the selector 
switch is a key which may be turned to any one of 
six numbered positions. These positions correspond 
to the various wire channels carrying a particular lan- 
guage. The number one position on the dial carries 
the language spoken on the floor, whatever it may be, 
and is known as the “floor circuit.” Number two posi- 
tion carries English only; number three French; num- 
ber four Russian; number five Spanish, and number 
six Chinese. The speaker’s voice is not amplified on 
the floor. It cannot, therefore, be heard unless the 
audience is within natural listening range. 


Thus the members of the audience can listen to the 
address of the speaker as it is delivered, in whichever 
language he chooses. An English-speaking delegate 
can be understood by a Frenchman in his own tongue 
while Russian, Chinese and Spanish representatives in 
adjoining seats may hear the same address in their 
native languages by setting their dial at the desired 
position. 


Monitor insures efficiency 


The staff of 20 interpreters while on duty have the 
assistance of a monitor. The function of the monitor 
is to insure efficiency of performance and to assist 
the interpreters in case of difficulty. Before each in- 
terpreter are two small switches, one to signal a yellow 
light and one a red light. If an interpreter finds that 
the speaker is proceeding at a rate too rapid to permit 
accurate translation, he will press the yellow switch. 
This switch will flash a light on a board placed in 
front of the monitor. The monitor then presses a 
switch which will cause a light under the microphone 
to flash up and down slowly. This is an unobtrusive 
signal to the speaker to proceed more deliberately. 


If an interpreter falls considerably behind the 
speaker and requires a brief pause in order to catch up 
with him, he presses the red switch. The monitor re- 
ceives the signal and immediately detects its origin. 
He then presses a button which will cause the light 
at the microphone of the speaker to flutter fast for a 
few seconds. This is a request for a brief pause. 


This monitoring device is entirely new and will be 
tried for the first time in the United Nations. Its use 
does not imply that the speaker has to be unduly slow. 
As a matter of fact experts on the subject say that a 
better simultaneous translation can be given if the 
speed of speech is normal. The monitoring device is, 
according to them, only a precaution against abnor- 
mally rapid speaking. 
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League Assets Taken Over 


Ox Thursday. August 1, 1946, the League of 
Nations properties in Geneva and some of its 
other assets and activities were transferred to 
the United Nations at a simple ceremony, held in 
the office of the League’s Secretary-General. The 
documents of transfer were signed by Mr. 
Sean Lester, Secretary-General of the League of 
Nations, and Mr. Moderow, representative of Mr. 
Trygve Lie, Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions. A Joint Report of the Secretary-General 
and of the Negotiating Committee on questions 
arising out of the transfer of certain assets of the 
League of Nations. is to be presented to the Gen- 
eral Assembly at its forthcoming session in Sep- 
tember. 

The Palace of the League of Nations was com- 
pleted in 1938, nine years after the laying of the 
foundation stone, and the Assembly of the League 
held its first meeting in the new hall in September 
1937. The buildings cost approximately 29.5 mil- 
lion Swiss francs (about $7,375,000.) and the 
Library, largely the gift of John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr., another 5.5 million Swiss frances (about 
$1,375,000). 

The Palace stands in the Ariana Park, near 
Lake Leman, and looks towards the Alps. The 
general plan of the three main buildings includes 
a large terraced esplanade on the lake side with 
the Assembly Hall in the middle and. on either 
side, the Council building and the Library. Be- 
yond the Council building is the Secretariat build- 
ing which faces partly towards the lake and partly 
towards the Place des Nations. 

The Secretariat building was used by the League 
entirely for administrative purposes and contains 
some 500 offices and many small committee 
rooms. The Library, which has accommodation 
for a million books, is perhaps the most complete 
of its kind in the world. It also contains a museum 
and exhibition and lecture rooms. 

On either side of the Assembly Hall are nine 
committee rooms varying in size from 50 to 500 
seats. The Assembly Hall itself is one of the larg- 
est parliament halls in the world and is capable of 
seating 1,540 persons. 

The Council building housed the League’s trans- 
lating and interpreting services as well as the 
documents and distribution services. The Council 
Chamber itself can seat nearly 500 persons. 

The Assembly Hall, Council Chamber, Com- 
mittee rooms and Delegates’ lounges are all beau- 
tifully decorated with murals, pictures, hangings. 
carpets and other gifts donated by Member States 
of the League of Nations. 
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PERSONALITIES: 


President of International Court of Justice 


Dr. José Gustavo Guerrero 
of El Salvador, was elected 
President of the Internation- 
al Court of Justice on April 
6, 1946. Previously a mem- 
ber of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice, 
which was established under 
the League of Nations, he 
was Vice-President from 
1931 to 1936 and became 
President in 1937. He held 
that position until the Court 
‘eft The Hague in 1940, 

Born in San Salvador in 1876, Dr. Guerrero was 
educated at the Universities of San Salvador and Guate- 
mala where he took his Doctorate of Law. From 1912 


Dr. Guerrero 


General Assembly President 


M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Foreign Minister of Belgium, 
was elected first President of the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on January 16, 1946, and holds 
this office for one session. Head of the Belgian dele- 
gations to the San Francisco Conference and to the 
Preparatory Commission of the United Nations, he was 
elected Vice-Chairman of that Commission. 

M. Spaak was born in Brussels in 1889. His mother 
was Belgium’s first woman senator and from her he 
inherited his interest in Socialism. During World 
War I he was captured by the Germans and impris- 
oned for two years. He qualified as a barrister, and 
later took an active part in politics. In 1932 was 
elected Socialist Deputy for Brussels. 

He became Minister of Transportation, Posts and 
Telegraphs in 1935; Minister of Foreign Affairs in 


Chairman of Military Staff Committee 


On August 1 General 
George C. Kenney, the 
United States Army Air 
Force representative and 
senior United States delegate 
to the Military Staff Com- 
mittee, became Chairman of 
the Committee for the month 
following. 
General Kenney was born 
in Yarmouth, Nova Scotia, 
Canada, in 1889 of Ameri- 
General Kenney can parentage. He entered 
United States military service in June 1917 and served 
in the Air Corps in France and Germany from Oc- 
tober 1917 to June 1919. 
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to 1930 he was in the diplomatic service and served as 
Minister for El Salvador to Italy, Spain and France. 
Later, he held the positions of Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, Minister of Justice and Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion. 

He was chief delegate for El] Salvador to the As- 
sembly of the League of Nations from 1920 to 1930; a 
member of the Council of the League in 1927 and a 
member of the League of Nations Committee on the 
Codification of International Law. He was elected 
President of the Tenth Assembly of the League of Na- 
tions in 1929, 

Dr. Guerrero was President of the Commission on 
Public International Law at the Sixth Pan-American 
Conference at Havana in 1929 and represented El 
Salvador at the First Session of the General Assembly 
of the United Nations in London in January 1946. 


1936 and served as Prime 
Minister from May 1938 to 
February 1939, 

At the outbreak of World 
War II he was again called 
on to become Foreign Min- 
ister. After the German in- 
vasion of his country he was 
interned for a time in France 
and Spain, but later reached 
England and resumed his 
duties as Foreign Minister 
with the Belgian Government 
in London in October 1940. He has been Foreign 
Minister ever since. He is now representing his coun- 
try at the Peace Conference in Paris. 


Paul-Henri Spaak 


From 1919 to 1939 General Kenney served in 
various stations in the United States. During this 
period he also graduated from the Air Corps Technical 
School (1920); Air Corps Tactical School (1925) ; 
Command and General Staff School (1926); and 
Army War College (1932). 

General Kenney subsequently served as United 
States Assistant Military Attache in France from Feb- 
ruary to April, 1940; Assistant Chief of the Material 
Division, Dayton, Ohio, 1940 to 1941; Commanding 
General, 4th Air Force Headquarters, San Francisco, 
1942; Commanding General of the Allied Air Forces, 
Southwest Pacific Area, June 1942 to September 1945; 
Commanding General of the Far East Air Forces. In 
December 1945 he was appointed Commanding Gener- 
al, Pacific Air Command. 





READING LIST: 


Basic Documents of the United Nations (Continued) 


This is the second part of a bibliography of documents, books and pam- 
phlets on the United Nations and the specialized agencies. Subsequent issues 
will list books and documents of United Nations interest received by the 


United Nations. 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
PROBLEMS OF WAR AND PEACE, 
MEXICO CITY 


Final act of the Inter-American Con- 
ference on Problems of War and 
Peace, Mexico City, February- 
March, 1945. Washington, D.C., 
Pan-American Union, 1945. 

Conferencia Interamericana sobre 

Problemas de la Guerra y de la 

Paz. Guia oficial. Mexico, D.F., 

1945 


UNITED NATIONS CONFERENCE ON 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION, 
SAN FRANCISCO’ (CONCLUDED 
FROM LAST WEEK) 


CHILE. Ministerio de Relaciones 
Exteriores. Chile y la Conferen- 
cia de San Francisco. Santiago, 


1945 


Yeras Oprann3sanun Odpegn- 
HeHHbIX Hannit nu Cratyt 
Mexayuapoguoro Cyna. 
(Mocxsa) OPH3 Tocyszaper- 
BpenHoe Hs3yatensctso, [loan- 
Tuyeckoi Jlutepatyppr, 1945 

On cover: 


OrH3 TOCHOIMTH3IAT. 

Contains the law carrying ratifica- 
tion of the Charter by the Presi- 
dium of the Supreme Soviet. 20 
August 1945. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Report by the Executive Committee 
to the Preparatory Commission 
of the United Nations. [London] 
Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations. [H.M. Station- 
ery Office] 1945 (PC/EX/113 
Rev. 1. 12 November 1945) 


PREPARATORY COMMISSION 


Report of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of the United Nations. 
[London, H.M. Stationery Office 
1945] (PC/20, 23 December 
1945) 


Unitep Nations. Journal of the 
Preparatory Commission, 24 No- 
vember-24 December 1945. Lon- 
don, Church House, Westminster 
| Printed and published by H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946] 9 pts. 
With 8 supplements containing 
the summary records of meetings 
of Committees 1 to 8. 


Commentary on the Report of the 
Preparatory Commission of the 
United Nations, with the text of 
the Report as presented to the 
General Assembly, London, 10th 
January 1946. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office [ February 1946] 
(Cmd. 6734) Miscellaneous No. 
5 (1946) 


CENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Journal of the General Assembly, 
First session [1st part] no. 1-34, 
10 January-7 March 1946, Lon- 
don [H.M. Stationery Office, 
1946] English and French in par- 
allel columns. 


Provisional rules of procedure for 
the General Assembly. London 
[H.M. Stationery Office 1946] 


First Session of the General As- 
sembly [Handbook] London 
[H.M.Stationery Office] 10 Jan- 
uary 1946 

—Revised edition, February 1946. 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF Ex- 
TERNAL AFFAIRS. Report on the 
first part of the first session of the 
United Nations, held in London, 
January 10—February 14, 1946. 
Ottawa. E, Cloutier, Printer to the 
King, 1946 (Conference Series, 
1946. No. 1) 

The United States and the United 
Nations. Report of the United 
States Delegation to the first part 
of the first session of the General 
Assembly of the United Nations, 
London, England, January 10— 
February 14, 1946. Submitted to 
the President of the United States 
by the Secretary of State. 


March 1, 1946. Washington, Govy- 
ernment Printing Office, 1946 
(Department of State Publication 
2484, Conference Series 82) 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
Journal of the Security Council. 
First year, No. 1— 18 January 
1946— London [New York] 1946 
—English and French in parallel 
columns. 


Unitep Nations. Summary of pro- 
ceedings of the first meetings of 
the Security Council (with an- 
nexes) London, 17th January 
16th February, 1946. London. 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1946. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Journal of the Economic and Social 
Council. First Year, No. 1— 31 
January 1946— London |New 
York] 1946—English and French 


in parallel columns. 


GENERAL 


Draft declaration of the interna- 
tional rights and duties of man 
and accompanying report, formu- 
lated by the Inter-American Juri- 
dical Committee. . . Washington, 
D.C., Pan-American Union, March 
1946. Mimeographed 


Unitep Kincpom. United Nations 
Act, 1946, United Nations (H.L.) 
A bill intituled an Act to enable 
effect to be given to certain pro- 
visions of the Charter of the 
United Nations Ordered by the 
House of Commons to be printed 
5 March 1946. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1946 (Bill 89) 


U.S. Conecress. SENATE. Provid- 
ing for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives of the U.S. in the or- 
ganizations and agencies of the 
UN and to make other provision 
with respect to the participation 
of the United States in such or- 
ganization. . .Report [by] Mr. 
Connally (to accompany S. 1580) 
Washington, Govt. Print. Office. 
1946 (79th Congress, Ist Session. 
Senate Report No. 717 Calendar 
No. 722) 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


Continuous 

From 7 May 
»° 14 June 
” 25 July 


29 July 


August 


13 August 
16-19 August 


15 August 
19 August 


August 


23 August 

23-26 August 

26 August 

28 August 

28-31 August 
September 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


2-14 September 
2 September 


(Tentative) 


3 September 


(Tentative) 
4 September 
8 September 
9 September 
19 September 
September 
September 
September 
September 


October 
15 October 


(Tentative) 


15 October 


(Tentative) 
4 November 


November 


(exact date not yet fixed) 


In Session 


Security Council 
Headquarters Site Commission 
Atomic Energy Commission 


UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the Interna- 
tional Refugee Organization 


Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Dev- 
astated Areas 


UNRRA Council Meeting — 5th Session 


Forthcoming 


Advisory Standing Veterinary Committee of the FAO 


Transfer of United Nations offices to Sperry — Lake 
Success, Long Island, New York 


Executive Committee of UNESCO 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Economics 
and Statistics 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Agricul- 
ture Production and Agricultural Science 


Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Nutrition 
Advisory Standing Committee of the FAO on Fisheries 
Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO 

Standing Executive Committee of the FAO 

Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry 
Economic and Social Council — 3rd Session 

Food and Agriculture Conference — 2nd Session 
Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies 


Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non- 
Governmental Organizations 


Council Meeting of PICAO 

Governing Body of the ILO 

Committee on Contributions — 3rd Session 
International Labor Conference — 29th Session 
General Assembly of the United Nations 

Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 
Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund 


Board of Governors of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development 


Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO 


Preparatory Commission of the International Confer- 
ence on Trade and Employment 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
UNESCO General Conference — Ist Session 


Interim Commission of World Health Organization and 
its sub-committees 


New York 
New York 
’ York 


New 


New York or 
Washington 


London 


Geneva 


London 


London 
The Hague 


Copenhagen 
Copenhagen 
Bergen 
Montreal 
Copenhagen 
Oslo 

New York 
Copenhagen 
New York 


New York 


Montreal 
Montreal 
New York 
Montreal 


New York 


Washington 


Washington 


Cairo 


London 
New York 


Paris 


Geneva 
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